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“Perhaps the only real gift we can pass on to children 


today is an awareness.” 


—CHILDREN OF THE NEW DAY 


An Important Legal Victory 


C. C. CarsTEns 


HE Secretary of Welfare of the Commonwealth 
dj ee Pennsylvania is to be commended for the 
vigor with which she has pushed the enforcement of 
a statute passed in 1929 with regard to the licensing 
of maternity homes, and she is to be congratulated 
upon the victory she has recently won in a court 
action brought for the purpose of breaking down the 
effectiveness of this statute. 

The Veil Hospital, which has three maternity units 
in Pennsylvania, has for years flagrantly and per- 
sistently refused to conform with the reasonable 
terms of the statute. The Secretary of Welfare re- 
fused to license it for the reason that the Department 


of Welfare was not satisfied that the applicant for 
such a license was the proper person to hold such a 
license. It was shown that the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Department of Welfare had been 
systematically disregarded. 

The rules and regulations in one section provide: 


“Every licensee must provide and keep a register (not loose leaf) 
as provided by law wherein he shall enter the name and address 
of every maternity patient, the date of admission and discharge of 
every patient, the name and sex of every child born or boarded 
on the premises, date of birth, names and residence of father and 
mother, date of marriage, the date of removal of the child, the 


(Continued on page 4, column 2) 


Participation of Parents in Pre-Placement 


Marion D. Gutman 
Staff Member, Jewish Children’s Society, Baltimore 


(Report presented by Miss Gutman at Board meeting of Jewish Children’s Society) 


3-11-28: Child placed in the home of Mrs. Albert 
Miller, 2800 Rosebank Terrace 


O stands the unadorned entry in the record, 
S mutely reminding those of us who read it that 
in the past few years we have come to a new realiza- 
tion of what that neat phrase, “child was placed,” 
actually means. 

Perhaps we have just begun to understand that 
behind these three small words there may lurk for 
the child in question a world in upheaval and con- 
fusion, and if he is to emerge from this chaos with 
any semblance of security, he should be carefully 
and gradually prepared for his entrance into a foster 
home. It is from this concept that a recognition of 
the need for pre-placement work has arisen. 

Just what part the parent should take in that 
period of transition which occurs between the time 
the decision is made to place a child and the time 


that the actual placement occurs is a subject upon 
which varying opinions have been brought to bear. 

Some agencies take it as a matter of course that the 
pre-placement proceedings are entirely an organiza- 
tion matter; others believe that while parental partici- 
pation might be desirable it is dangerous to unloose so 
powerfula force; and still others believe that the parent 
must take his place as an essential factor in those 
arrangements that precede his child’s placement. . . . 

Obviously, no therapy can be sound or perma- 
nently effective which does not include parent as 
well as child, and it would seem that helping the 
parent to feel that he is an active force in planning 
for his child’s new order of living is one of the first 
steps in such therapy. 


Participation of parents in arrangements for 
placement is not easy to obtain, if participation 
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means initiative and activity rather than passive 
acquiescence. Perhaps for too many years the selec- 
tion of the homes, together with the placement of 
children in them, was considered so involved and 
important that the machinery had to be hidden by 
a screen of professional conspiracy from the people 
with whose lives it dealt. 

When we suddenly remove the screen and say to 
these people, ““We invite your suggestions,” is it 
small wonder that they blink uncomprehendingly? 
Nor does it seem sufficient that this invitation 
should be a gracious gesture of good will or under- 
standing, for graciousness denotes condescension, 
and participation cannot be developed on unequal 
levels. It is necessary for the agency to believe 
in the integral place of the parent in those affairs 
which concern the child’s future, to feel a healthy 
humility born of a recognition of its own limitations 
if it is to undertake the process which will lead to 
participation to its utmost extent. 

Only under such circumstances can the real mean- 
ing of participation by parents be grasped, if what 
we are seeking is their active help in the selection of 
the foster home, their interpretation of the child to 
the agency and to the new home, their bridging of 
the gap between the child’s old and new orders, and 
their self-preparation for the coming separation. 


A RATHER striking example of the gesture of participation empty 
of its real meaning lay in the situation of the intelligent mother 
and grandmother who too readily accepted the first home that 
was presented to them for their twelve-year-old boy. They were 
shepherded to the prospective foster home; their approval of it, 
asked and received; and the formalities of participation having 
then been concluded, the home was accepted for use. Six months 
later there had accumulated an abundance of evidence that the 
home would never fill the boy’s needs. 

In this particular placement the participation of the child’s 
mother and grandmother would have been especially valuable 
because the boy, intent on protecting certain very sore points of 
conflict, made it impossible for the worker to have more than a 
friendly, superficial contact with him. 

The parents could have told the worker that the boy’s striding 
independence would never conform to the over-protective watch- 
fulness that the foster mother lavished on her own mild and 
gentle offspring. They could have told the foster mother herself 
that the foster family could not hope to offer the boy anything 
more intimate than friendship and companionship as he did not 
wish to accept a substitute for his own family. 

Instead, the foster mother was all primed by the worker’s 
picture of the homeless child to make up for all that he had 
missed, and when the boy failed to respond she injected her 
feeling of disappointment and failure into her attitude towards 
him. 

The inadequate participation of the mother and grandmother 
was due, in a large measure, to their desire not to “be any trouble.” 
When the worker descended upon them with the foster home of 
her choice, they realized she had put a great deal of time and 


effort into its preparation, and that she was pretty proud of the 
product that she had to present to them. They were help- 
less before this barricade of good work, and therefore they paid 
their little visits, had their little chats with the prospective 
foster mother, and said they thought that the home would do 
nicely. 

We may gather from this story,that participation demands that 
the parents recognize not only the worker’s sincerity, honesty, and 
desire to serve but also her ability to accept their plans even if it 
means a collapse of her own, however laboriously laid. 


Havine given some idea of the scope of parental 
participation in pre-placement proceedings, let us 
now consider what we understand it to mean to 
child and to parent. 

It has been universally observed by child place- 
ment workers that the child who leaves the home of 
his parents to enter a foster home is confronted by 
the lack of that unity that most individuals find so 
important for their adjustment. He has two homes, 
two sets of parents, two different if not diverse en- 
vironments, and confusion follows, not only for the 
child who is old enough to formulate his thoughts but 
also for the very young child who can only sense the 
absence of regularity. 

We cannot hope to obliterate this circumstance, 
for it seems inherent in the foster child’s problem, 
but we believe that the participation of parents in 
the pre-placement activities can do much towards 
alleviating it. 

The very fact that the parent helps in the selection 
of the foster home forms for the child a connecting 
link between the home he is leaving and the home 
which he is about to enter. If the parent repeatedly 
visits the prospective home with the child, this asso- 
ciation can be further strengthened, and also a 
gradual transition can be effected which does away 
with an abrupt and mutilating severance. 

The parent who plans with the agency and the 
foster parents may make it possible for the child 
to feel a unity of purpose and a sense of harmony 
between the various forces which are dominant in 
his life. This, in turn, does away with the rending 
experience of the child who must decide to which of 
several contending factions he will give his loyalty. 
For, though very often placement is the result of the 
inability of a child to develop in a home where cease- 
less contention takes place between the parents, the 
agency does not always recognize in full the analogy 
between this home situation and the foster home 
situation in which parent and agency may be at the 
opposite ends of a taut rope. 

The child’s feeling that he is rejected by the parent 
who gives him into the care of another person may 

(Continued on page 5) 
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What is Real Life? 


HAT is the thing for which we are preparing 
the child? How are we going to do it? 

These questions were touched upon by James S. 
Plant, M.D., director of the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, and newly elected 
board member of the Child Welfare League of 
America, in an address on “Really Preparing Chil- 
dren for Life” at a luncheon meeting of the League 
on May 23 in Kansas City. 

The Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, who presided at 
the meeting, stressed the uppermost importance to 
the nation of preparing children for life, and he in- 
troduced Dr. Plant as one whose splendid work in the 
field of child care warranted his selection as a speaker 
on this subject. 

If we are going to talk about really preparing 
children for life, said Dr. Plant, that is the same 
thing as preparing them for real life, and that is a 
field beyond the compass of any single person. 

Taking up first, ‘‘What is real life?” he said he 
had no feeling that he was going to answer that ques- 
tion definitely, but he felt that we can make an ap- 
proach to the subject, a positive approach. 

The psychiatric group, he believes, has been falling 
into a negative approach, saying what the child 
must be cured of, what the child must escape, what 
he must not do, instead of what the child should be, 
what he should get out of life. Psychiatric literature, 
built on a thorough study of individuals in ill health, 
says, ‘‘ You must not have ¢hat in the child.” Health, 
said Dr. Plant, is something more than the absence 
of ill health; we must picture what real mental 
health is, what real living is. 

He then talked over five things—five things, at 
least—that the day must provide. The category was 
not meant to be final. 

1. You, or I, or a child, must look forward to a feel- 
ing of security. 

Dr. Plant cited the covenant God made with 
Abraham. Every man born a Jew would be a treas- 
ure in the eyes of the Lord, a chosen person. There 
was no question of being tall or short, or even a 
question of I.Q.; it was simply a question of family, 
of who the person was. 

A feeling of security is gained from a relationship 
with some other person, a relationship that cannot 
be shaken. It is not a question of what you are, but 
of who you are. 

It is difficult for a child in foster care to feel secure 
either because of who he is, or what he is. The feeling 
of the father-mother-child relationship of the home 


in which the child belongs cannot be found in any 
other institution, Dr. Plant declared. 

“You see so much of the craving of the child for 
his own people,” he said. 

2. There must be a mild degree of extraversion. 

An extravert is one who lives in the world as it is, 
rather than a world as he wishes it to be. 

There is no one who can completely stand the 
rigors of reality. We have to have dreams, but we 
cannot escape always to our day dreams. 

From the very earliest time, the child needs to do 
things. Interest must flow out. There must be 
much doing of things, making of things, building of 
things. As interest flows out, the child comes into 
contact with reality. 

“T hope,” said Dr. Plant, “‘ you realize I am talk- 
ing about you people as well as about children.” He 
stressed the necessity of contacts with the world 
about us. 

3. The individual must achieve a healthy adjustment 
to the group. 

Dr. Plant pointed out what he calls “‘the paradox 
of life’ —that we must be like other people, but we 
must also be different. 

He spoke of the buying of a hat as one of the most 
interesting psychiatric adventures. The hat must be 
the thing in style, but one that you won’t gee on 
ten people. 

For the most part we are followers, but some cor- 
ner of special interest and ability must be provided. 
Dr. Plant said he feels as sorry for the child that is 
always the leader as for the child that is always the 
follower. Both needs must be met. 

4. Integration is needed. 

If asked to describe Johnny, or Mrs. Jones, we do 
it very well. When asked to describe ourselves, it is 
more difficult; we say, ““I am several persons.” 

(The nice case histories, said Dr. Plant, are the 
ones of the social worker and not of the client.) 

We are each a federation of individuals. Some of 
these individuals we are rather ashamed of. We are 
a bundle of people, and from this bundle there is an 
“I” that says “I shall do this.” It is the federating 
agent. 

We must provide for the child a federation that 
will not pull itself apart. A child may be one child at 
school, another at home, another at play, and so on. 

5. Success is essential. 

This ‘“‘success” is not that of fame, not that of 
notoriety, not that of standing out as the most im- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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The Board Member 


Ow boards of directors of children’s agencies there 
are apt to be some members of the two following 
types: Those who attend to the business affairs of 
the organization and do not expect to know the 
work that is being done for the children in any detail, 
and those who frankly state that they consider them- 
selves useless and are on the whole inadequate to be 
members of the board. 

How is a member of the board of directors to 

manage the business affairs of the agency intelli- 
gently unless he has the inclination, the time and the 
opportunity to know what the people’s money is 
being expended for and how the work could and 
should be done? 
- There rests upon the board of directors the obli- 
gation to become acquainted with the principles of 
service and the methods employed and to share in 
the joy and in the disappointments that the daily 
tasks bring with them. 

An equal obligation rests upon the staff to open 
the door to the board of directors for a comprehen- 
sion of what social service to children means, instead 
of keeping embarrassing as well as interesting details 
away from the board, as is sometimes done. 

Evidently the directors of the Jewish Children’s 
Society of Baltimore give time and thought to the 
fundamentals of the job. The report which we are 
publishing in this number of the BULLETIN is an 
illustration of the kind of material that lets the 
board members in on the daily problems that a 
children’s agency has to solve. 
—C. C. CarsTens 


Due to combining the March and April issues, a July number 
of the BuLLetin is being published this year. 


An Important Legal Victory 
(Continued from page 1) 


name and address of the person taking it away, and, if relinquished 
by the mother, the date of relinquishment, the name and address 
of the person to whom the child is relinquished, and the reasons 
therefor; and if adopted, the date of adoption, the name of the 
person signing the consent to adoption, and the name and address 
of the person adopting the child.” 


They read, further: 


“(a) That the applicant shall use diligence to prevent abandon- 
ment of child; 

“(b) Prohibits advertisement by the licensee that he will pro- 
cure adoption of children; 

“(c) Prohibits placement of the child by licensee in a free foster 
home or in any family for the purpose of adoption; 

“(d) Requires placement of child, when made by the licensee, 
to be made through an approved society incorporated for that 
purpose. Where no such incorporated accredited society is avail- 
able in the locality, the licensee must secure the written approval 
of the department of welfare.” 


In response to the objection that was made that there 
was nothing in the Act of 1929 authorizing the De- 
partment of Welfare to regulate the disposition of 
the children born in the plaintiff’s hospital, the 
Court states: 


“We think the unfortunate babies born there have a right to 
be properly placed in homes if not wanted by their unfortunate 
mothers. Such babies have the right to live, have a right to the 
preservation of their health, including their eyesight, and identity; 
and we cannot concede or agree that the department of welfare 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is without authority to 
regulate the disposition of these unfortunate little ones. 

“These babies do not come to this hospital as a matter of choice 
and therefore we think that the plaintiff, as manager and owner 
of this hospital, is responsible for their being there; he is also 
responsible to the department of welfare that they receive proper 
treatment, and the department of welfare, under the Adminis- 
trative Code and related provisions, has jurisdiction and visitorial 
power over this hospital. 

“We do not follow the suggestion of counsel for the plaintiff 
that the regulation relating to the disposition of those unfortunate 
little children is beyond the jurisdiction of this department of the 
state government.” 


The Court also states: 


“From our findings of fact, together with a review of the 
evidence, documentary and otherwise, it must be conceded that 
the plaintiff who consistently refused and neglected to obey the 
Act of May 6, 1929, and the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment of welfare, both of which he promised to obey in his applica- 
tion for a license, is not a fit person to be licensed to operate a 
maternity hospital, and the secretary of welfare was justified in 
her decision that the plaintiff was not a fit person to be licensed 
to conduct a maternity hospital in the manner in which he was 
conducting it. 

“The conclusion we reach after reading his booklets which he 
issued, is that they constitute a message from the plaintiff to 
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pregnant unmarried girls who can raise $390 or more, and also 
is ‘though your sins be as scarlet’ when you reach the Veil Hospital, 
when you return to your home ‘they will be as white as wool.’ 

“This may seem like an ethical question, but to the large 
number of babies born at plaintiff’s hospital, for whom he has 
undertaken to find homes, it is intensely practical, and the way 
he performs this duty we think unfits him to conduct the Veil 
maternity hospital. 

“We find, therefore, that the plaintiff has not only violated 
some of the regulations of the department of welfare as to the 
keeping of records, disposition of babies, advertising that the Veil 
Hospital has babies for disposition, but also has violated the 
spirit and intent of the Act of 1929, section 9, and also the laws 
of sister states.” 


Participation of Parents 
(Continued from page 2) 


be lessened as he observes his parents, active, scru- 
tinizing, and deliberative in those arrangements 
which are being made for his future. The child 
whose parents are excluded from so vital a matter as 
the selection of the home where he is to live must 
suffer a sense of shame at the stigma of inadequacy 
with which his parents are thus publicly branded. 
If he is to retain his sense of personal dignity, and 
accept rather than resent the people whose home he 
is to enter, he should see his parents on a level 
with the foster parents. 

But perhaps the greatest strength, from the child’s 


- viewpoint, is the alleviation of the sense of loss which 


he must feel if he is snatched from his parents by an 
all-encompassing agency and deposited in the laps 
of strangers. If he sees his parents inextricably 
bound up with the plans that involve himself and 
these strangers, there is a greater chance of giving 
him the assurance that in acquiring foster parents 
he is not losing his own parents. Besides the actual 
consolation to the child attendant upon such an 
understanding there is the resulting friendly relation- 
ship to foster parent and agency, replacing the crus- 
tacean resentment with which the child and the 
parent too often arm themselves. 


Tournine to the parent’s point of view, the agency 
is aware that if it is to build rather than destroy, it 
must help the parent to bring whatever resources he 
has to the problem of planning for his child’s foster 
home existence. 

In this way the emphasis is placed upon his 
strength and upon the importance of his rédle in the 
child’s life rather than upon his failures and inade- 
quacies. It would seem that the healthiness of the 
parent’s reaction to the entire placement situation 
is dependent upon his ability to salvage from his 
charred parenthood a satisfying concept of himself 
as a person. As he works with the agency, as he 
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finds himself in the rdle of performer rather than 
spectator, he can feel that it is within his power to 
help in remedying those deficiencies from which the 
child has suffered. 

Deprived of this opportunity, forced to stand by 
while the agency exerts itself to find the means of 
compensating the child for the parent’s weakness, he 
may well be overwhelmed by his failure to such an 
extent that he will not feel the urge to rebuild. 

As he acts out the steps before placement it would 
seem that he grasps the aims of the agency and the 
meaning of foster home care as no carefully worded 
synopsis could make him understand them. Be- 
cause of his active part in the plan it becomes his 
plan as well as the agency’s and he shares the respon- 
sibility of seeing that it works out. 

This attitude may have a very direct effect upon 
the relationship between parent and foster parent, 
which, as every child placement worker knows, is 
fraught with difficulties. As the foster parent be- 
comes not a creature of the agency appointed to 
make up for the parent’s failure but an adjutant 
chosen at least in part by the parent himself, this 
choice may well serve to identify the foster parent’s 
success with the parent’s faith in his own judgment. 
He need no longer be the completely inadequate 
parent who does not dare admit to himself that 
another person has succeeded with his child where 
he has failed, because his wisdom in his choice of 
this placement has given him something upon which 
he may base his sense of achievement as a person 
and as a parent. 

The agency—by introducing the parent into the 
pre-placement proceedings, including the selection 
of the foster home—represents the parent to the 
foster parent as an integral factor in the child’s 
situation. Too often an obtuse agency has produced 
a condescending foster parent. 

It cannot be supposed that this method can be 
made universally applicable. The so-called “emer- 
gency placement,” by its very nature, must always 
preclude the gradual transition and sometimes elim- 
inate even the presence of parents. There are other 
situations, too, when illness—either mental or 
physical—desertion or death removes the parent 
from the scene altogether. Sometimes intellectual 
limitations of parents are so marked that participa- 
tion on the levels above described is impossible. 

In the absence of parents, relatives may be sub- 
stituted whenever possible. The development and 
utilization of the interest of relatives bring up a 
set of problems which, because of their complexity, 
cannot well be included in this discussion. 
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Ir seems essential, after this quantity of theorizing, 
to consider two concrete situations which, in their 
wide divergence, represent varying aspects and 
levels of parental participation. 


The sudden removal of a mother to an institution for the 
insane, on the crest of a serious illness, left the father with three 
homeless children ranging in age from two to five. Completely 
helpless as far as their care was concerned, and partially dependent 
financially, he went to the agency for help. 

He was a devoted father; in personality, mild, gentle, soft- 
spoken, dull and subject to the influence of the last person who 
talked tohim. The social worker always seemed to be next to last. 

As a foster home was needed immediately the services of a 
veteran foster mother were offered to the father. He had already 
made arrangements to visit her home when he succumbed to the 
influence of a woman, previously rejected as a foster mother by 
the agency, who suggested that from the viewpoint of location, 
interest and conscientious care, her home would be an ideal one 
for the children. 

The agency concurred in the placement by accepting service 
and financial responsibility in the belief that it would be a de- 
structive step to run directly counter to the wishes of the father. 

Three days later he recognized the marked disadvantages of 
this home but he was not yet ready to accept the foster mother 
originally suggested by the agency. He requested that every 
effort be made to place his children in the home of another 
woman because he was sure she possessed every desirable qualifi- 
cation. Efforts were made to prepare her for foster-motherhood 
but after a week the agency received her decision that she would 
be unable to undertake the children’s care. 

His own resources having been exhausted, the father was now 
ready for any suggestion for a foster home that the agency could 
give him. He made the long-deferred visit to the foster mother 
originally selected, decided at once that she was the material he 
had been looking for, and eagerly entrusted the children to her 
care. 

Obviously the children could have been spared a third change 
of home, and the agency, much futile and time-consuming effort 
if it had insisted on directing the placement. However, it seems 
that decided advantages accrued from following the groping steps 
of the father. 

In the first place, he was as much entitled to make his own 
unwise decisions as the parent who is not forced to go to an 
agency for assistance. To have compelled him to relinquish the 
réle of father, when he had just been deprived of the rdéle of 
husband, besides being destructive to him personally might have 
produced an unwholesome distrust of the agency. Instead, he 
expressed his confidence one month later by the gift to the worker 
of a photographic atrocity of his children, accompanied by a 
carefully penned letter stating his “‘appreciation of the noble 
work” done in their behalf. 

Eight months of service have proven that this expression of 
confidence was not merely a flare-up of the moment. Further- 
more, it would seem that the children suffered less from the 
third change of home than they would have, at this time of crisis, 
through an antagonistic attitude between their one source of 
security, their father, and the new stamp of authority, the agency. 


A CONTRASTING situation is that of a young widow who had, 
through her own maladjustment, her apprehension, and her over- 
protectiveness produced neurotic tendencies in her five-year-old 
daughter, so marked in degree that a psychiatrist was consulted. 


Placement was advised, and the mother was not slow in grasping 
the validity of this recommendation. On the other hand, she was 
held back by her devotion to the child, who represented all that 
was left to her of her short married life, and by her sense of 
failure and her feeling of guilt. But she consented to go ahead, 
at least with the preparations for placement. 

She rejected the first home that was submitted to her on the 
grounds that her husband’s relatives lived in the same neighbor- 
hood and that she did not want them to know of the child’s 
placement. This objection seemed reasonable, and another home 
was accordingly submitted to her for her approval. She found 
this second home desirable, and sensed the intelligence, honesty, 
and reliability of the young woman who was to be the foster 
mother. 

The ice was neatly broken on the occasion of the first visit 
when the foster mother related frankly certain minor behavior 
difficulties which her own little boy presented, and the mother 
responded by an account of her little girl’s problems. This first 
visit put the parent who had failed on a parallel footing with the 
parent who was considered capable of making up this failure. 
The mother’s own account of her child’s problems gave the foster 
mother a first-hand insight into their origin. 

The child was prepared for placement, not by a strange worker, 
but by her own mother. Several visits to her new home in her 
mother’s company served to bridge the gap between home and 
foster home and introduced a semblance of unity into her complex 
world. 

Though the mother continued'to be favorably impressed with 
the prospective foster home, she found it necessary to reassure 
herself that she was still solicitous about her child, and accordingly, 
on one pretext or another, delayed taking her to the home for 
the week-end visit, as had been carefully planned. Each of these 
pretexts was dealt with by the worker on its own superficial 
merits while, at the same time, the mother was encouraged to go 
ahead with the placement for the child’s sake. 

Finally, all reasons for temporary delay having been exhausted, 
the mother decided that it would not do to change school in the 
middle of the term. She was advised to take up this question 
with the principal, and the principal, who had already been told 
of the situation by the worker, said that a change of school would 
in no way endanger promotion. 

It was following this incident that the mother took the child 
to the home for the week-end visit, and the placement preparations 
then marched ahead to their logical conclusion. 

Though the delays, procrastinations and excuses were time- 
consuming, they were a necessary part of the mother’s preparation 
of herself for the child’s removal. She alone knew when she was 
ready and when she could go ahead. To have superimposed a 
time limit upon her might easily have destroyed the resources that 
she was building up in herself, and have militated against a good 
working relationship between her and the agency. 

Evidence of the development that had taken place was her 
remark to the worker on the day of the actual transfer, in reference 
to her decision to go through with the placement, “You can never 
be sorry, and you can always feel that you did make an effort.” 

Here she shows that the sense of guilt that had been termenting 
her, and, if it had persisted, could have made her a disturbing 
factor in the child’s placement, had been converted into the 
feeling that she was making a fine sacrifice for the sake of the 
child’s well-being. 


WE should like to request those who contend that 
the inclusion of parents in the pre-placement pro- 
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ceedings takes control of the situation away from the 
agency to give consideration to the following point. 
Whether or not the agency chooses to recognize it, 


’ the fact remains that parents are a force in the lives 


of their children which no amount of outside inter- 
vention or direction can destroy. 

The problem is not whether the agency will per- 
mit this force to exist, but whether it will ignore it 
and goad it into bristling self-assertion, or acknowl- 
edge it and use it as a constructive factor. 


What is Real Life? 


(Continued from page 3) 


portant person in the city or in the block, but rather 
that found in a situation in which nobody else 
would do. 

A mother of eight or ten children, harassed by 
poverty, is happy—because she occupies a position 
in which nobody else would do. 

In placing children, we think too often of what the 
family is going to do for the child. We must think 
of his being needed. A home may not be so neat; 
the carpets may not be swept by eleven o’clock, and 
the dishes not washed by twelve o’clock; but, the 
child is needed. 


In taking up the question, “How are we going to 
provide these things for the child?” Dr. Plant again 
said he had no feeling of finality as to catalog. 

He emphasized, first, that all those coming closest 
to children must themselves really live. They must 
have these various satisfactions in life if they are to 
provide these things for the child. Only those with 
mental health have a right to handle children. 

“There is no one in this room,” he said, “who is 
always and completely fulfilling these principles of 
mental health, . . . but we can put it as a 
goal.” 

Foster parents and others working with children 
must be “‘ warned” of the love that lies behind deep 
emotion, the love that gives rise to excitement. Why 
does a mother get upset because her child won’t eat 
spinach? Because she cares for the child, said Dr. 
Plant. 

It is necessary to realize that, in spite of the 
modern vogue of facing reality, illusions are positive, 
dynamic forces in the lives of children. An adoptive 
boy said a younger child in the family still thought 
Santa Claus was real, and he added, “‘It’s nice to 
believe in Santa Claus.” 


Symbolic thinking is important. A child used 
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to tell of the death of his father, although his father 
was not dead. It was a symbol. Most of the de- 
linquencies are symbols, an expression of some basic 
need of the child’s life. 

Dr. Plant spoke at length upon giving dynamic, 
constructive friendship to children. He said he 
could not define friendship, but “‘could only ask you 
to look into your own lives to find what friendship is.” 

Such friendship, he stated, requires a recognition 
of the cadence of the child. Every one of us, and 
every child with whom we deal, has a certain cadence 
with which he goes through life. Some children race, 
and we have to hold them back; some stumble, and 
we have to go ahead. The biggest single mistake, he 
declared, has been failure to recognize and meet the 
cadence of the client. The goal is all right, but not 
the speed. 

In any sort of friendship, Dr. Plant claimed, we 
expect to change. It is a mutual venture in life. If 
anything dynamic has occurred to the child, he as- 
serted, we ourselves have changed; and, if we have 
not changed, we have not done anything for that 
child. We should have case conferences, he sug- 
gested, as to what has happened to ourselves. 

In conclusion, Dr. Plant said, in effect: I hope I 
have helped you see that real preparation for the 
child lies in real preparation for yourself. If you 
search for those things for yourself, if you will make 
this thing a mutual venture, both trying to work 
out something, both you and the child will grow. 

This, said Dr. Plant, might not make such fat case 
records—but it would be real living. 


Southern Conference Scheduled 


Tue Southern Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America will be held October 
12-13 in Birmingham, Alabama. Headquarters are 
to be at Hotel Tutwiler. 

Mrs. Jesse W. Jones, executive secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Jefferson County, Birming- 
ham, is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


A Solemn Occasion 


Ix an address at the American Legion Child Welfare luncheon in 
Kansas City on May 23, Miss Lillian J. Johnson, executive 
secretary of the Child Welfare Association, Omaha, said, in 
connection with the heavy burden which social agencies have been 
carrying: 

“One of our case workers, driving the car containing the chief 
mourners at a client’s funeral, became alarmed at all the things 
she had left undone and began absent-mindedly honking for the 
hearse to get out of the way.” 
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Institution Workers Have Health 
Examinations 


Tue following quotation from the May issue of the 
periodical published by Connie Maxwell Orphanage, 
Greenwood, S. C., describes recent action of the 
board of trustees of that institution: 
“Hereafter each member of the Orphanage staff shall submit to 
annual physical examination. The Duke Endowment has en- 
couraged this attitude, and most of the institutions (in North 
Carolina and South Carolina) have now adopted it. Expenses of 


this examination will be borne by the Orphanage and not by the 
individual members of the staff.” 


Throughout the United States other institutions 
are recognizing the need for this simple but impor- 
tant personnel practice. Improvement of institution 
staffs often begins when this policy is adopted. 

The physical examinations upon employment and 
annually thereafter can be of great service to the 
workers, and there is a tendency to regard this aspect 
of the service as more essential than mere detection 
of communicable diseases that workers might convey 
to the groups with which they live. 

One of the first members of the Child Welfare 
League of America to make this service available to 
its workers was another South Carolina institution, 
Thornwell Orphanage.—H. W. Hopxirk 


Problems in Child Training 


CHILDREN OF THE New Day, by Katherine Glover and Evelyn 
Dewey. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 332 
pages. $2.25. 


Tue authors of this book have both held editorial 
positions in connection with one or more of the four- 
teen volumes of the 1930 White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection that have already been 
published. 

In their prologue they state their purpose in these 
words: 


“The purpose of this book is to present some of the trends and 
to interpret some of the thoughts and facts brought together by 
the experts of the Conference committees. The book does not 
stay wholly within the boundaries of the Conference reports. The 
authors have reserved considerable latitude in their interpretation 


and presentation of facts and opinion in this brief of childhood . 


flashed against the screen of the changing social picture.” 


In short, the parent, the teacher, the social worker, 
any citizen, who has to do with growing children but 
cannot read in detail the formidable library of orig- 
inal reports of the Conference committees, may, in 
the 332 pages of Children of the New Day get the 
“gist” of the messages of all of them, not only in 
relation to each other, but so focused upon the grow- 
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ing child that he may be seen against the background 
of evolving national and even world life. 

For some of the light and inspiration of these na- 
tional and world perspectives, the reader should not 
fail to read in sequence, just before he lays the book 
aside, the first chapter, “Uncle Sam’s-:Child: Who 
and What Is He?” and the last chapter, ‘“‘ Children 
of Tomorrow.” 

The chapters between these two deal more in de- 
tail and in logical sequence with some phase of the 
physical, mental, emotional, educational, recrea- 
tional and moral problems of the growing child. 

Each chapter closes with one or more of the most 
significant paragraphs of the various White House 
Conference reports themselves as suggested topics 
for discussion groups or further study by the indi- 
vidual reader. 

In saying that this book gives the “gist” of all the 
reports, this reviewer does not mean to advise 
readers that this “gist” can possibly take the place 
of the originals. On the contrary, each reader 
should not fail to read in detail one or more of the 
complete reports, a list of which he will find on pages 
323 and 324. From this list he can choose the ones 
which are related most closely to those phases of 
child life which at the time are of major interest to 
him. 

In the last chapter the authors tell the story of a 
little boy whose favorite bedtime story was that of 
Columbus. When assured that Columbus was not 
merely the hero of a fairy tale but real, he asked, 
“Where is Columbus now?” Any reader in search 
of an answer to the little boy’s question is advised 
by this reviewer to read not only the last chapter of 
Children of the New Day but also, as soon thereafter 
as possible, to read Walt Whitman’s “Passage to 
India.” —Henry W. Tuurston. 


Directory Changes 
Marytanp—Baltimore: Jewish Children’s Society. New address, 
16 West Saratoga Street. 
VermMont—Burlington: Vermont Children’s Aid Society. Miss 
Persis S. Holden, General Secretary, succeeding Miss L. 
Josephine Webster. 
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speech of the Hon. Thomas J. Walsh. Issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Throughout the United States other institutions 
are recognizing the need for this simple but impor- 
tant personnel practice. Improvement of institution 
staffs often begins when this policy is adopted. 

The physical examinations upon employment and 
annually thereafter can be of great service to the 
workers, and there is a tendency to regard this aspect 


of the service as more essential than mere detection 
of communicable diseases that workers might convey 
to the groups with which they live. 

One of the first members of the Child Welfare 
League of America to make this service available to 
its workers was another South Carolina institution, 
Thornwell Orphanage.— H. W. Horkirk 
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